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FOREWORD 


Before the tweiitie£ of this century, the Indian Civilization was regar¬ 
ded to be no older than the lime of Alcxandar the Great. Whatever the 
literary evidence had to say in the matter, particularly in regard to a high, 
antiquity, was always loohed upon with suspicious eyes—it is done not 
unofien even now. However, with a stroke of the spade in 1921, the archae¬ 
ologist suddenly threw back the antiquity of civilization on the subcontinent 
by as much as two millennia. The excavations at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro proved it beyond doubt that this country too had a claim for a hoary 
past, in no less a degee than had Egypt or Mesopotamia. 

But while this discovery solved a problem, it created many. It 
became more or less obligatory to answer questions suth as these : Who 
were the Harappans ? Aryans or non-Aryans ? Did they live any perma¬ 
nent impression upon the subsequent civilization of the subcontinent ? And 
no less important became the problem of bridging the gap—nearly of 1500 
years—between the end of the Harappa Civilization and the early historical 
times, with Alcxandar or Asoka as known fixed points. 

Since Independence, an all-out war—ow might very well borrow the 
phraseology—has been declared against this demon of the Dark^ ^7®^" 
Indeed, the spade has never been so active as it is now. And, without 
any feeling of undue pride, one might say that it is now possible to draw 
a reasonably intelligible picture of the Dark Age, though no doubt many a 
detail is still badly wanting. Work is on, and one day—let it be hoj^, 
sooner than later—it would be possible not merely to fill in the details hut 
also to provide necessary colours, so very necessary for a picture to be 
appreciated by the layman. 

But before that day arrives, it is not unfruitful to piece together the 
available data and see what kind of a picture is emerging. This, mcident- 
ally, also gives an opportunity to reorient, if need be so, the work-plans. 

Shri J, P. Joshi's present essay, submitted for the Diploma in Archa¬ 
eology Examination, 1961. of the School of Archaeology, Govcromeni ot 
India is one such bold attempt. Not only he has taken into account 
latest material, but has also sorted it out with a keen insight. He has tried 
to produce a coherent picture, as far as the data permit, on regional as well 
as chronological basis. In his ‘Conclusion’, he also highlights the lacunae 
and points the way for tackling them. 

I am confident that the booklet will be oUmmensc use to the rtu- 
dents of Indian protohistory, for whose sake specially, it seems, the author 
ha.s given a number of useful sections and charts. 

17-12-63 
New Delhi' 


B. B. Lat 
Director, 

School of Archaeology 
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cultures of the INDO-PAKISTAN SUB-CONTINENT 

Jagat Pati JOSHI 

Archaeological Survey of India, Bxcavatio}i8 Branch, Nagpur 
INTRODUCTION 

The protohistoric investigation in the Indo-Pakistan sub¬ 
continent carried out in the last three decades has brought to light 
considerable amount of material [Lai 1953 : 80f] with diagnostic 
culture-traits having both similarities and divergences in thdr tech¬ 
nological traditions. This phase has a marked trait of having high¬ 
ly developed cultures in the areas of attraction and primitive cul¬ 
tures surviving in the areas of relative isolation [Subbarao 195S : 85]. 
Again, in the analysis of the protohistoric material no stage of 
transition from the hunting economy notably of the microUth using 
people to that of the food praduciTig has clearly been recognised 
[Gordon 1058 : 20]. An attempt, however, is made to analyse the 
protohistoric cuitunes of the different regions of the Indo-Pak sub¬ 
continent in their comi}arative stratigraphic perspective. The study 
includes (a) the * peasant cultures * of E^uclustan ; (b> the Harappa 
Culture in the traditional Indus Valley, Saunasbtra and Rajasthan ; 

(c) protohistoric cultures of the Indo-Gangetic Plain ; (dl the cul¬ 
tural pattern in the eastern India ; and (e) the post Harappati 
chalcoiithic culttires of central, western and southern India. [Fig. 1] 

PRELUDE 

A prefatory phase to the protohistoric cultures of the various 
legions of the sub-continent can be now recognized at (a) Kili Gul 
Mohammed in Baluchistan where a pre-pottery neolithic phase has 
bten found [Fairservisl952 : 1-39] ; ib) Golf link area. Karachi, 
Sind which yielded microliths (now in the British museum) compris¬ 
ing blades, points, lunates, trapezes and fluted cores ; (c) Sukkur and 
Rohri in Sind where from a long blade (ribbon Sake) industry but 
significantly without pottery is reported [Krishnaswami 1958 : 2] ; 

(d) Laisghuaj, in Gujarat where an overwhelming number of 
geometric microliths have been found in association with fragments 
of an il]-fired red ware and such neolithic elements like querns and 
maceheads besides twelve mineralized skeletons of dolicocepbelic 
type [Sankalia, Karve and Kurulkar 1945] ; (e) Rangpur, Period I, 
where geometric microliths unassociated with pottery have been 
found [/.A.R. 1053-64 : 7J ; (f) Singrauli basin, Banda, Bundel- 
khand and Baghelkhand regions in Uttar Pradesh which provide 
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notcwortby evidence of geometric tnicvolitbs , (g) Pschnierhi. 

Hoshangabad, Jabalpur {Krishnaswami 1953 : 64-65] and Adamgarh 
in Madhya Pradesh 1959-60; 13] where during the recent 

excavations a large number of geometric inicroUths have been re¬ 
covered from the lower levels, the upijer levels yielding pottery in 
association with the microliths ; (h) Bombay region in Maharashtra 
[Todd 1950 : 4f and Gordon 1950 ; 64f j (i) Kurnool and Nagar- 
junakonda in Andhra Pradesh [Gordon 1950 ; 83, I.A.R* 58-59 : 6 , 
59-60 : 6 1 also yield microliths without pottery ; (j) Sangankallu 
in Mysore, in Period I has the evidence of geometric microliths 
[ Subbarao 1948 ] ; in this region the Jalhalli * hunting type' of 
microliths are worth mention [Seshadri 1953] ; (k) the feria of Tin- 
nevelly in South India, datable to 4000 B.C. on the bams of the an¬ 
cient sea level, [Zeuner & Allchin 1956 ; 4ff] have yielded plenty 
of geometric microliths including small bifacial points which ' so 
far remained unparalleled in India’ [SaJikalia 1962 : 46] ; (1) Bir- 
bhanpur in West Bengal [Lai 1958 : iSff] and Euchai in Orissa have 
recently given substantia] evidence of a non-geometne microUtluc 
horizon of an earlier date in the stratigraphical perspective. At 
Kuebai, a flake industry of an earlier facies is associated with the 
microlithic industry [Thapar 1961 : 7]. 

These microliths have a wide distribution in the sub-continent 
and may represent the equivalent stage of the European mesolithic 
complex [PI. 1]. Does this stage show an advancement in the 
material culture of man in India ? The evidence of Langhnaj may 
be useful in this respect. On the basis of this site, it may he said 
that this phase is characterized by communities which have a mixed 
economy and might be practising some sort of primitive agriculture 
along with hunting and fishing, domestication of animals to some 
extent, burying their dead and having a slightly more settled pattern 
of life than the wandering folks. In the postulation of such a phase 
are we to include Braidwood’s concept of a stage of ‘ incipient agri¬ 
culture ‘ IBraidwood 1959: 105-113] ? It seems presently that 
more evidence of a substantial nature is required before anything 
can he said with certainty. However, if vertical development of 
food economy of ancient man is to be established in India, some such 
stage will have to be recognized to avoid a cultural vaccum. 

It is plausible that the traditions of this phase were carried on 
to the advanced microlithic industry of the succeeding protohiatorio 
cultures of the western and central parts of the sub-continent. Sub- 
baiao has pointed out that with the dawn of metal and urbanization, 
the utility of stone tools gradually declined and of the earliest forms 
only the blade sui-vived as the most useful tool [Subbarao in 
E;roavafiona at Mak^Jihwar and NavdatoU 1958 : 59] or as Wheeler 
puts it, it ' represents the microlithic tradition at its last gasp ’ 
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[Wheeler 1959 : 80]. 

BALUCHISTAN 

In the fourth and third millennium B.C. a large number of 
village communities were living in the ‘sullen border land where 
the Iranian Plateau drops tumultuously to the Indus plain ’ [Wheeler 
1959 : 93]. The present Baluchi hills had. it seems, more rainfall 
in ancient days. The evidence of * gaburbands ’ or dams of antiquity 
might indicate irrigation and more population [Piggot 1950 : 69]. 
It will not be out of place to mention here that some of these com¬ 
munities brought to the Indo-Pak sub-continent some elements of 
Iranian affinity from an advanced culture. The works of Stein. 
Majumdar, Piggot, Ross, WcCown, Pairservis and Gordon have 
thrown much light about these peasant communities with the result 
that it is now possible to have a comparative study of these cultures 
in the relative chronology of pre-Harappa, Harappa and post Harappa 
horizon in Baluchistan. 

The excavation at Kill Gul Idohammed. Baluchistan [Fairservis 
1952 : 1-39], have revealed four phases of occupation ; Kill Gul 
Mohammed I yielded parallel-sided chert blades, mud-brick houses, 
grinding stones but no pottery ; domestication of sheep, goat and 
ox is suggested, A radio carbon date of 5300 ^ 200 B.P. has been 

determined for this phase which, in all its elements, is a pre-pottery 
neolithic one. In Kili Gul Mohammed H, handmade pottery with 
baskct-woi’k impression makes its appearance along with other ele¬ 
ments of Kili Gul Mohammed I. An identical cultural milieu is 
presented by Ranaghundai I where Ross also found bones of domesti¬ 
cated horse |Ross 1916 : 284-316). In lUli Gul Mohammed IH 
wheelmadc painted pottery having black designs on red slip and a 
led painted ware (type A wares of Ross) and copper is met with. 
At Ranaghundai II bowls with flaring rim and pedestailed base, de¬ 
signs of the black buck, and the ' bull ware ’ (iiainted bull elongated 
horizontally) are found. The pottery of this phase at Ranaghundai 
is comparahle to Hissar 1 [Lai 1953 - 62). In Kill Gul Mohammed 
IV Kechiheg {Xilychrome ware appeal's. Again the black and black- 
on-red wares and carafe like vases at Ranaghundai HI (a) and HI 
(b) ai-c comparable to Kili Gul Mohammed IV. Besides, Kechibeg 
polychrome ware also offers links with Da mb Sadaat I. For which 
a C-14 date of 4150 ± 250 B.P. has been assigned. The presence 
of Ranaghundai IH type of pottery below the deposits of the Harappa 
Culture at Harappa indicates the comparative dates of the two cul¬ 
tures, though at Ranaghundai itself, there is an overlap at this 
Some affinities with Togau b, c, d, Amri and Surjangal arc 
®l 80 in evidence, notably in the designs of animals, with horns and 
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dots etc. The Togau ware known for its antler motif is associated 
with Kechibeg wares of Kili Gul Mohammed IV and Damb Sadaat L 
Pairservia has seen the feasibility of relating the * horned buck de¬ 
sign ' to the ' horued bucks' found at Surjaugal and Ranaghundai 
II and III (a). In Damb Sadaat II, Zhob figurinee in black-on-buff 
or grey waie arc available. In Damb 8adaat m the stair designs 
disappear. It seems that at this stage Harappati contacts were 
established. [Pairservis 1956 i 354-364], 

With Damb Sadaat II and IH, Surjaugal 11 and Ranaghundai 
in parallels of Faiz Mohammed painted ware, Mian Ghundai Buft 
ware, Mian Ghundai fine and plai n ware have been equated by Fair- 
servis. Damb Sadaat designs also occur in Periano Ghundai paint¬ 
ed types comparable to Loralai. According to Pairservis the earliest 
Harappan contacts are established in Damb Sadaat UI, Zhob cult 
Period, Ranaghundai IV and post Surjangal HI [op. cif,J, 

Besides these stratigi'apbical equations, ceramic comparisons have 
also been made. The Quetta ’ware which has a pinkish white to 
greenish surface over which geometric designs have been made in 
purplish brown pigment is comparable according to Piggot to Susa 
I. Cyan V and Sialk IH [Piggot 1950 : 75, Lai 1953 ; S31. This is 
also comparable to Amri, Zhob and Shahi Tump on the basis of 
geometrical designs. A fine grey ware of Quetta ware is compar¬ 
able to Amii ware. [Majumdar 1934 : 2411]. 

Amri ware is stratigraphically earlier to Harappa ware and is 
characterized by black or reddish designs on bu£F to light red back¬ 
ground. This is also confirmed at Amri, Ixthri, Qhazishah and 
Pandiwahi, Howerer, at Paijl Kotario in the Gaj valley an inter¬ 
mixture of Amri ware and Haiappa ware have been found in the 
assemblage. Houses of mud-bricks or of stones or with stone foun¬ 
dation, chert blades and copper beads are its characteristic cultural 
equipments. This culture is localized only in Sind. The panels of 
chequcis framed within red or black lines available here are also 
met with in Zhob, aud in early stage of PTal culture. With an ad¬ 
ditional red colour this design is also met with at Nundara [Piggot 
1946 : 16], The designs of Kechibeg polychrome of Kili Gu] Mo¬ 
hammed IV and Damb Sadaat I offer a greater degree of affinity to 
those of Amri. The ibex in panels, overlapping scales, hatched tri¬ 
angle patterns, Pccpal leaf, the willow leaf (especially in multiple 
foim and the “ Amri-Nal polychrome style suggests a rather closer 
relationship between the Amri, Nat and Harappan styles [Fair- 
servis 1956 : 354-364]. 

The Nal-Nundara culture in Southern Baluchistan is characte¬ 
rized by a pottery 'Which is pale or greenish buff with designs exe¬ 
cuted in black blue, i-ed or yellow. Flat axes and knives of copper 
have been found here. At Nal complete and fractional burials are 
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met with in the cemetery. This culture came prior to Harappa cul¬ 
ture and was also in existence during its lifetime. A pot showing 
motifs such as intersecting circles, penpal leaf, stone weights, stea¬ 
tite beads and copper spear types suggest Harappan contacts. As 
indicated earlier, early Nal has affinity with Amri. According to 
Faii-servis, “ Nal is most probably parallel in time with Damb Sadaat 
II ■’ [Fairservis 1956 : 3541. A few comparisons are made here 
between Nal Nundars pottery and KulIL The beasts on Nundara 
pottery with striped bands across their loins and forequarters are 
comparable with the designs made on ciay figurines of Kulli. The 
cyllndi'ical cannister of Nal may have some resemblance with squat 
bottles from KuUi. The grave goods and copper seals can again be 
compared to Shahi tump. Nal-Nundara mud-bricks according to 
Pjggot, accord some comparisons with the Zhob culture underlying 
Nal cemetery [Pi®^ot 1946 : 16 j. 

The Kulli-Mehi culture of Southern Baluchistan (Piggot 1946 ; 
15] is quite interesting. It has a predominant buff ware with sparing 
use of red in addition to black. Stone and mud-brick house, clay 
figurines of cattle and human beings, steatite vessels and copper 
pins and mir'rors are available. The typical feature of the pottery 
is animal-cum-landscape motifs | Stein 1931 ; 54f and llSf ; Lai 
1953 ; 831. The pottery is comparable to scarlet ware of Early 
Dynastic times in Iraq i.e., 2nd quarter of the third inllletinium B.C. 
Incised compartmented pots are available at Kulli culture and also 
at Early Dynastic Iraq, Steatite boxes of Kulli culture are compar¬ 
able to Mohetijo daro 1 Piggot 1946 : 16]. The pottery has its coun¬ 
terparts at Harappa. Double branching tree patterns, banana leaves, 
brazier of Harappa are available on the sherds of KuUi, The cross 
hatched technique in the treatment of animal's body at Harappa 
is not an infrequent KuUi technique. At Mehi offering stands of 
Harappa form are available. The bird figurines of Mehi can be 
compared to those of Damb Sadaat HI. At Ghazishah in Sind, 
Harappan designs have Kulli technique. Perforated vessels of 
Harappa are available at KuUi sites and thus seem to be imported. 
Finally KuUi figurines are nearer to Harappa than Zhob. 

The recent explorations at Edith Shahr, district Lasbela, western 
Pakistan have yielded Kulli type of pottery along with Harappan 
terracotta toy carta, bulls, incised pottery, terracotta cakes and 
bangles fFait^ervis 1961 : 320-325]. 

With this brief survey of the atratigraphical equations of the 
peasant potter cultures of pre-Harappan times, we come to the 
Indus Valley where the mighty Harappa culture emerges. For the 
sake of the chronological order, the post Harappan cultures of Balu¬ 
chistan have been discussed later. [Table 1]. 
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INDUS VALLEY 

In the third mlllenniuin B.C. the Harappa culture appears in 
a fulfledged form suddenly in the Indus Valley. This culture, “like 
any other great revolution may beat be visualized as a sudden off¬ 
spring of opportunity and genius ” I Wheeler 1953 : 141. The crea¬ 
tive gemua and environmental opportunity were responsible for giv¬ 
ing rise to this great culture. The origin of this culture is shrouded 
in darkness and as Wheeler puts it “ the integrity of the Indus Valley 
Civilization is unchaUenged [Wheeler 1953 : 94], 

A few sherds of Quetta wet ware discovered in the lower levels 
of Mohenjo daro [Mackay 1937-38 : Pi. 6-7, p. 134], of Ranaghundai 
HI fabric from pre-Harappa levels at Harappa [ Wheeler 1947 : 1341 
and of a different class of pottery (the difference lies in fabric and 
painted thick bands) below Harappan deposits at Kot Diji [Khan 
1958 : Piggot 1961 ; 24S] make a case of pre-Harappa horizon, but 
do not in any way lead towards the genesis of the Culture. The 
material, however, needs further examination. Thapar has rightly 
observed " while some of the features of these |>easaut cultures are 
common to the well-known Indus Civilization, none of them can be 
regarded as the parent of the latter which with its metropolitan 
cities like Mohenjo daro and Harappa is known to be the most ex¬ 
tensive civilization of the ' pre-classical world ’ ” [Thapar 1961 t 8]. 

It will be worthwhile to mention here that after the discovery 
of Mohenjo daro in Sind and Harappa in Pan jab, a number of sites 
have been discovered showing the cultural expanse of the Harappans 
from the foot-hills of the Himalayas at Eupar to Sutkagen dor on 
the shores of Arabian Sea, Lothal and Rangpur in Gujarat, Bhagat- 
rav in South-west and Alamgirpur in the Gangetic Doab. The pro¬ 
phetic remark “under the jejune archaeological nomenclature of 
the Harappa culture there lies concealed one of the greatest nameless 
cultures of Westein Asia [ Piggot 1950 :133] has in fact come true. 
This far-flung Harappan culture has both similarities and regional 
variation, ‘ the unchanging and astonishing stagnation of Harappa 
culture ' does not stand true in the light of present excavations 
[Ghosh 1959 ; 44]. 

Harapjia and Mohenjo daro as Gordon Childc remarks, " stand 
out like twin capitals in a single empire among a number of sites 
[Gordon Childe 1952 : 174]. 

At Harappa and Mohenjo daro, the ancient ruins show a citadel 
mound distinct from the lower city [Marshall, Mackay, Vats and 
Wheeler]. Other fortified sites of this culture are Sutkagen dor, 
Ali Murad, Ghazishah and Dabarkot. The 1947 excavations at 
Harappa revealed three phases of occupation of which the predefence 
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phase has alreaxly been discussed above. The defence phase is 
mai'kcd by the Rampart wall made of mud-bricks and externally re¬ 
vetted with burnt bricks, and having rectangular towers and a cir¬ 
cular gateway on the west. Two rows of workmen’s quarters, plat- 
foim with circular depressions, granaty having air ducts and ramp, 
wide streets cutting at right angles and having cart ruts, have 
been found at Harappa. At Mohenjo daro too the citadel has rectan¬ 
gular bastions and the buildings notably the granary shows the use 
of wood as a i^inforcement materia]. The ' Great Bath ', granary 
having passage for air and sockets for super-structure, ‘ Assembly 
Hall the so-called 'college building’, depression for keeping merchan¬ 
dize, wide and covered drains, houses, single or double storeyed, wide 
roads cutting at right angles have been also found at Mohenjo daro. 
There is a great similarity in the systematic and elaborate town plan¬ 
ning, both at Harappa and Mohenjo daro. The same is the case with 
Chanhu daro, another site in Sind. [Wheeler 194T : 59 ; Marshall 
1937 ; Mackay 1943 : Vats : 1940J, 

The ceramic types at Harappa, commonly known as 
Harappa pottery consist of dish-on-stand, cylmdrical perforated 
jars, goblets, troughs, cylindrical vases, and other jars, large 
storage jars with convCK side and Sat rim and lamps. AH these 
occur in the red ware. In Buff Ware, beakers, basins and vases 
are available. Both the wares have a finely lavigated day. These 
are well fired and sturdy. Over a thick red slip, are painted designs 
with a black pigment. The designs consist of naturalistic motifs 
like peacock, deer, plantain tree, peepal leaf, fish, and human figures. 
Geometric designs include rectangles and intersecting circles, 
hatched triangles, alternating triangles and horizontal bands, etc. 

Besides pottery, chert blades, and cubical weights, terracotta 
triangular cakes, bangles, bird whistles, cart frames, bobbins and 
‘ mother goddesses steatite discs, faience beads ; long tubulai- 
beads of camelian ; bronze knife blades, saws, sickles, celts, 
chisels, razors, pins, tweezers, fish hooka, spear, axes and arrow¬ 
heads : seals with animals and human figures along with pic- 
tographic script, querns and platters, ivory combs and bronze 
handled mirrors are also available from these sites. Steatite bust 
of a bearded man from Mohenjo daro, the nude figure from Harappa 
and the bronze dancing figure from Mohenjo daro are remarkable 
examples of plastic art. Cotton and wheat were grown. Worship 
of Siva-Paaupati (seal from Mohenjo daro) and yoiii^ plants, 

trees and the cult of ‘ Mother Goddess ’ was prevalent. These objects 
show a highly developed culture. Extended burials with typical 
Harappan pottery is another distinctive feature of this culture as 
evidenced at Harappa. 

What brought the end of these great cities ? May be flood 
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[Sahani 1953 ; 153'54] or invasion or desiccation of land, Mohenjo 
daro was already on decay during tbe last days of the city and in 
^arappa, the cemetery H people came, ^ Wheeler 1947 81-83] of 
course, sifter a gap [Lai 1953 : 88J. 

When did this civilization flourish ? There is no direct 
evidence. The only reliable evidence comes from the oc- 
cuiTence of typical Indus seals at various sites in Mesopo¬ 
tamia and seals of Western Asia type in India [Gadd 
1932 : 3-22], Of these, about a dozen have stratigraphical bearing : 
Two are from pre-Sargonid, six from Sargonid and the remaining 
in the Larsa Kassite levels. Most of these seals fall within the 
Sargonid Period ascribeble to circa 2350 B.C. Oti the basis of 
these, Wheeler has given a date of 2500 E.C, for the beginnings of 
Harappa culture. A chlorite schist from a lower level of Mohenjo 
daro incised with ' hut and window pattern ' would suggest an early 
Dynastic date, A lozenge shaped seal from a lower level of Har¬ 
appa bearing a splayed eagle occui's at Susa (2400 B,C.) and Tell 
Brak in Northern Syria (2100 B.C.K Etched beads of Harappan 
type are paralleled at the Akkadian levels of Tell Asmer. Gold disc 
beads with axial tube can be compared to Mesopotamian sites of 
early Dynastic Period i.e,, about 2300 B.C, Cruciform pattern of 
a shell bangle plaque from Royal Tomb PG 789 at Ur is comparable 
with the cruciform designs in the silver ring from Mohenjo daro. 
The faience beads from the upper levels of Harappa are identical 
with those from Knossess, i,e., circa 1600 B.C, [Wheeler 1953 ; 
84-93]. Spiral beads pins, animal triform toilet objects and a cylin¬ 
drical vase from the Babylonian to the Kassite levels in the British 
Museum collection having similarity to the typical Harappan vases 
has recently been recognized by Thapar, What this correspondence 
signify—occasional trade or an active cultural intercourse ? 

So, this was the story of Harappa culture iu Western Panjab 
and Sind. In Eastern Pan jab near the foot-hills of the SiwaLks, 
the sites of Kotla Nibang, Rupar 1953-54 : 6-7] and Bara 

claim our attention [I.A-R. 1954-55 : 9-10]. At Kotla Nihang the 
excavated pottery belongs to the mature Harappa Culture with note* 
worthy exception of a few incised designs. The sequence available 
at the systematically excavated site of Rupar provides a good in¬ 
dex, Here in Period I (Harappa culture) stone walls, mud bricks, 
kiln-burnt bricks (11" x 5" x 3 i">, steatite and faience beads, 
chert blades, perforated jars, disb-on-stand and pedestaLled goblets 
are available. The designs comparable to Harappa show geometric 
patterns and animals like peacock, copper spearhead, celt and a 
seal, are some of the other components of this culture. Extended 
burials with typical Harappa pottery are met with in the partially 
excavated cemetery. At Rupar, the Harappa Culture shows two 
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stages. In the earlier stage the typical Indus goblet indicates the 
mature stage of the Culture. In the later stage the goblet dis¬ 
appears and incised designs come into vogue. Terracotta cakes 
also become rare. In this? respect the seal found at Rupar is very 
interesting as on it excepting the pictographic script, no httmati 
or anjnaal figure is depicted. At Bara, a late phase of the Harappa, 
Culture is met with. Here, the dish-on-stand shows a shorter stem. 
Indus goblet disappears and the pottery show.s varied slips. Be¬ 
sides, as Gordon has observed, in designs ‘an arrowhead vertical 
between a pair of horns ’ found at Bara is comparable to cemetery 
H [Gordon 1958 : 85]. All this evidence suggests that the Harappa 
culture was succeeded by a folk who used Painted Grey Ware repre¬ 
sented by dishes, bowls, and a lota type. With the end of this cul¬ 
ture, the story enters in the period when Northern Black Polished 
Ware emerges. 

The Harappa culture was succeeded by other cultures in Balu¬ 
chistan, Sind and Pan jab about which a brief reference has already 
been made. A detailed description in their proper perspective now 
follows. 

At Ranaghundai in Period IV large open bowls of coarse grey 
ware with crude foliage designs in black to purplish red colour 
quite unlike any in the preceding period are found. In the succeed-> 
ing Period a pottery with embossed designs including * cowry shell * 
and wheat ear is met with [Ross 1948 : 284-346]. The Shahi 

tump cemetery lying over the KuUi-Mehi culture has yielded pots 
of yellowish buff ware painted over in black or reddish pigment 
with festoons, bands, triangles, angular spirals and stcastika 
motifs. Other objects include shaft hole axes, copper spearheads, 
compartmented seals with strap handles and beads of agate, ruby 
and lajiis lazuli. The pottery is comparable to Susa IV or Susa 
D and Khurab in Persia [Stein 1937 : llSf]. The shaft hole axe 
is comparable to those from Maikop and Tsarskaya in South Russia 
[Schmidt 1937 r p xxviii and Schaeffer 1946] while the seals are 
comparable to Hissar II B and Anau m and Jhukar. The burial 
cairns of Moghul-Ghundai have yielded tripod jars which are com¬ 
parable to cemetery B at Slalk. Besides, horse belts, rings and 
bangles are also available at Moghul Ghundai. To the same period 
are ascrihabie Zan^an, Jiwanri and Londo Wares [de Cardi 1950 ; 
52-57 ; 1951 : 63-75]. The bronze sword from fort Munro and 

trunnion celts from Shalozan have western affinities and indicate 
the arrival of a new people In the second millennium B.C. in this 
part of the aub-ccntinent. According to Lai, this may suggest an 
eastward movement of people in the first half of the second millen- 
nium B.a [Lai 1953 : 88-91J. 

In Sind, the post Harappa cycle is represented by Jhukar and 
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Jhangar cultures at Chaivbu daro IMackay 1943 : 10 ff ]. The auc’ 
cession between the two, however, was not continuous, A distmc-> 
live industry labelled as Trihni Ware, painted with loops and bands 
seems to have intervened belw'een the two. The Jhukar culture is 
represented by a pottery having designs in purplish pigment exe¬ 
cuted in dull red ever a buff surface. The design muster consists 
of chequers, herring bone and pecpal leaf. Besides, compartment^ 
ed seals, shaft hole axe of Shahi tump type ; spiral headed pins 
also occur. The pottery of the Jhangar culture is characterised 
by incised designs. In Pan jab the post Harappa evidence is quite 
clear at the type site Harappa itself. Between the Cemetery ‘ H ’ 
culture and the Harappa culture is a hiatus indicated by a debris 
layer of 6 feet to 7 feet. There is thus no overlap between the two 
cultures. Cemetery H comprises two stratum burials, the lower 
ones being fully extended while the upper ones are fractional in 
pots. Northern Steppe folk of the Aiyan stock were absent and 
the proto Austroloid and Armeuoid were represented as seen from 
the examination of the skeletal Domains recovered from the Ceme¬ 
tery H. Thus the Cemetery H people were altogether new at the site. 
The pottery has a deep red slip tending to purplish over which ray¬ 
ed stars, typical arrows, fish and peacocks ai'e made in black pig¬ 
ment. In form and fabric, the potteiy is alien to that of Harappa, 
The pointed bottom goblet is generally absent, although, some of 
the ceramic traditions seem to continue LVais 1940 : 20Sff : Lai 
1953 : 881. 

In eastern Pan jab, as already pointed out, the post Harappa 
phase is represented by the Painted Gi'ey Ware people as evidenced 
at Rupar (Fig. 4) and Salaura [t.A.R. 1954-55 : 9-10], 

GUJARAT 

Recent excavations at Lotbal, Rangpur and Frabhas Pa tan 
have provided a workable sequence for the chronology of Gujarat. 
Besides these three sites, a number of other sites have also been 
excavated in the region. The sequence revealed therein is also re¬ 
ferred to below. 

The earliest Harappan site in Gujarat is Lotbal. Excavations 
extended over seven seasons of work have revealed two phases 
labelled as Lothal I (subdivided into four structural phases, typic¬ 
ally Harappan in content) and Lothal H showing devolved or trans¬ 
muted traits. structures of the former include low mud- 

brick platform, baked brick buildings, oriented streets, kiln, dock 
>-ard, (?> coppersmiths oven, workmen’s quarters. Burial practice 
includes both single and double burials with typical Harappan fune¬ 
rary accompaniments- The double burials, however, are related to 
phase HI, In their content and practice they are unparalleled in 
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a Harappan assemblage. Whereas most of the Harappan forms 
with characteristic paintings are available^ some new forms and 
fabrics peculiar to this region occur here. These comprise of con¬ 
vex sided bowls with flat sides and bowls with short stud handles. 
Black and red ware is available. Similarly in the painted designs 
the stag motif is new here. Other finds recovered are typically 
Harappan like seals, [one seal with Bahrain alfinity Rao 1961 : 47] 
terracotta cakes, faience bangles, chert blades, spheroid and ellip¬ 
tical weights, thick ovoid and triangular terracotta cakes. No 
' Mother Goddess' figurine has, however, been found. The painting 
style undergoes a change in Lothal il and simpler motifs are used ; 
only the upper half of the vases is covered by paintings ; stylized 
peacock and filled up triangles appear. Furthermore some sherds 
of the Prabhas Ware are also found in this? Period* As regards 
other finds, button-less seals wth linear symbols ; short parallel 
.sided blades of jasper and agate as opposed to the normal Harappan 
long chert blades are met with. The bouses have a shabby con¬ 
struction. This Period is comi>arabte to Rangput HE, [/.A.iS. 1954- 
55 : 12-13 ; 55-56 ; 6 ; 56-57 : 15-16 ; 57-53 : 11-13 ; 58-59 : 13-15], 
The story of Harappa cultui'c and its devolution la be^ reveal¬ 
ed out at Rangpur [/.A./;. 1953-54 : 7 ; 54-55 : 11]. Period 1 al¬ 
ready referred to earlier, yielded micreliths without any r^ttcry. 
After a break, (represented by a deposit of silt) the Harappan oc¬ 
cupation started. The structures exposed include mud-brick plat¬ 
forms for buildings (earlier reported as fortification), baked brick 
drams and bath-rooms, etc. Pottery comprised Indus goblet, dish- 
on-stand, basins, beakers, perforated jars in red ware and buff ware, 
short stud handled bowls (it may be noted here that the handle of 
this type of bowl becomes longer in the svicceeding phases) and 
convex sided bowls in black and red ware. This ware is available 
at Lothal I and other sites in the Gujarat but not at Harappa. Na¬ 
turalistic designs are few, loops, fronds, honey comb, horizontal 
lines are available in black on red slip. Triangular cakes of terra¬ 
cotta. chert blades, copper celts and pins, micro-beads, lenticular 
beads, and cubical weights of agate are also met with. However, 
the Harappan seals are conspicuous by their absence. Besides, no 
lilaborate town-planning is available, Rangpur IIB is a lata Har¬ 
appa phase. Here the repetition of designs is available on pottezy. 
The lines are not carefully drawn. The structures arc not provid¬ 
ed with bath-rooms and drains. One mud structure is also avail¬ 
able. All Harappan types in ceramics continue except the goblet 
and beaker. This phase is comparable to Lothal n, Mehgam, 
Prabhas I and Bojdi 1. In Rangpur IIC the typical Harappan forats 
like goblets, beakers, perforated jara reminiscent of Lothal I dis¬ 
appear while other types continue. This may be regarded as a 
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1^8l^sition period. In the paintings more stylized animals are seen. 
Lustrous Red Ware also appears here. In Rangpur m Lustrous 
Red Ware is also found in profusion and Harappa types in pottery 
completely disappear. High necked jars of thick fabric are avail¬ 
able and deer, peacock and hatched diamonds form the design ele> 
ments. The terracotta bull figurines, have a raised neck. On the 
basis of the evidence of Lustrous Red Ware found also at Navda- 
toli, the closing horizon of Rangiiur can be datable to circa 1100 
B.C. or so. 

Period nc end HI of Rangpur have provided a link with Nav- 
datoli, Ahar and Prabhas Patan. Dish with beaded or clubbed rim 
of Rangpur IIC and m is available at Prabhas HA, Ahar lA and 
Navdatoli ma and JUb. The corrugated dish-on-stand again links 
Rangpur HI with Prabhas EEC and Ahar lA. The long necked jars 
of Rangpur in are comparable to Navdatoli dA, OIB, Prabhas DC 
and Ahar la. The basins with straight sides and beaded rim of 
Rangpur II and IIC correlate with Navdatoli HIB. Prabhas IB, Amra 
I, Lakh a Bawal I. The black-and-red ware is comparable to Lotha! 
I, Navdatoli niA, Ahar I and Nagda I. f.W.SJ.A. l&3fi-57 Appen¬ 
dix] (Fig. 2). 

Broadly speaking, the earlier phases of Rangpur and Lethal 
are Harappan but the upper levels show distinct traits Unking them 
with the succeeding chalcolithic culture of western and central India. 

Prabhas Patan or Sonanath in Gujarat gives a good picture 
and provides a link between the late Harappa sites of this region 
and the sequence of five phases is revealed here. [Subbarao IfISS : 
134]. In phase lA a corrugated or broadly incised ware having 
resemblance with Rangpur ITB occurs. In Phase H, two ceramic 
traditions make their appearance, one of which is Harappan as shown 
by dlsb-on-stand, sauoe-pan-handic and the other is Prabha .<5 ware 
having round bowls with levelled rims painted with panelled pat¬ 
terns in brown, black or violet pigment. With this phase is com¬ 
parable the last phase of Lakha Bawal. The Lustrous Red Ware 
also is present in Phase HA and is comparable to Amra and phases 
nc and III of Rangpur. In Pha.se EtB cruder and plainer Lustrous 
Red Ware occurs. Pha.se IIlA has black-and-red ware and tttr ha.s 
black-and-red ware with Northern Black Polished Ware. Phase TV ha.s 
coarse gritty ware followed by Phase V, having Red Polished Ware. 
It Ls wortliwhile to note here that at Prabhas the black-and-red 
ware is succeeded by Northern Black Polished Ware. fSubbarao 
1059 : 134]. 

The southernmost Harappa settlement known so far explored 
is at Bhagatrav at the mouth of river Kim and Mehgara on Narmada. 
At Bhagalrav, in Period lA Harappan ceramic.^ comparable to Lo- 
thal A and Rangpur Ha is available. In period IB dish with short 
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projected rim, small jars with slightly elongated rim are found 
[I.A.R. 1057-58 ; 15 fig. 5, 6 & 7J. (Table H). 

RAJASTHAN 

Recent exploration followed by excavations have clearly shown 
four main cultures in the protohistoric period via., pre-Harappan, 
Ilarappan, Post Harappan, Chalcolithic and the Painted Grey Ware. 
Sankalia has rightly remarked, '* Rajasthan being a half way house 
from north to south seems to be a junction of several chalcolithic 
cultures and /aftiro tiiacoueriaa aro sure to unravel the relationship 
and routes of these and other new cultures** [Sankalia 1962 \ 82J- 
So far as the stratigraphical position of these cultures is conoemed 
it can be said that to the west of the Aravalis pre-Harappan, Har¬ 
appan, Painted Grey Ware and Rangmahal cultures flourished, in 
succession with appreciable gaps after the Horappans. The rela¬ 
tive position of the cultures to the south east of Aravalis, particular¬ 
ly in the Banas Valley, ig however, not very clear. 

In the Bikaner region, a large number of sites of the Harappa 
culture have been found extending right from Indo-Pakistan border 
to midway between Hanumangarh and Suratgarh along the ancient 
dried up beds of the river Sarasvati. Ag many as twentyfi,ve sites 
have so far been identified [Ghosh 1S52 : 37f]. 

Recent excavations at Kaliban^n (District Ganganagar) by 
Lai and Thapar have yielded straligraphical sequences of pre- 
HarapiJan and Harappa cultures which in the present stage of our 
knowledge is of far-reaching importance, especially for the proto¬ 
historic cultures of the sub-continent. The pre-Harappan horizon 
is marked by ' an unslipped dull red ware painted in black, with a 
variety of designs comprising series of bands often subjoined by 
loops and sometimes with fronds, segments or triangle Roughly 
similar potteiy is also available in the pre-defence phase at Har¬ 
appa and proto Harappa phase at Kotdiji. (Piggot 1961 : 2481. 
This evidence poses the following problems, Are the earliest in¬ 
habitants of Kalibangan the same as those of the early Rotdijians 
or pre-defence phase people of Harappa ? Or is the pre-Harappan 
phase at Kalibangan an early or formative stage in the evolution 
of Indus Culture itself ? Or does this represent only an indigenous 
culture existing before the arrival of the Harappa ns in Rajasthan. 
At the present stage, it would be presumptuous to offer any convin¬ 
cing solution to any of these problems. This must await detailed 
analysis of the material from the Sind-Baluch sites as also further 
confirmatory evidence from Kalibangan or other sites in this region. 

This antecedant culture continues along with the Harappan 
at Kalibangan. Its profuse occurrence in the lower levels and slow 
fading away in the upper levels is, however, significant. (PI. Ha). 
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The Harappa culture here shows all the characteristic features 
najuely twin-mounda, the tuore westerly i-epresenting the citadel, 
city ai^ on the east overlooking the lay out of the streets, covered 
baked brick drains and soakage jars. Sun-baked bricks have been 
used mostly for the houses, the use of the baked bricks have also 
very limited and being oonSned to drains and wells. Terracotta 
cakes and nodules were employed for the street metalling and house 
flooi's. Us« of ‘ wooden rafters * for the roofs is also in evidence. 
Typical Harappan pottery ; seals and sealings (PI. Hb) ; sherds 
with pictographic gi’affiti, some bearing the conclusive evidence 
according to Lai of writing from right to left fLal 1961 : 64] ; 

copper implements ; faience beads and bangles ; terracotta human 
and animal dgurines ; bangles and toy cart frames ; chert weights 
and blades and terracotta cakes ; triangulai, T'void, circular and 
disc shaped. No * Mother Goddess' of the Harap[ta type has so 
far been found. Harappa culture at Kalibangan seems in the main 
to be contem^joraiy witli Lothal ; its tower levels may, however, 
ron parallel with Harappa with its twin-mound feature and a pre¬ 
ceding culture. " Harappa and Mohenjo daro with their citadel 
mounds represent two provincial capitals of a big empire and it 
is not unlikely that Kalibangan was a third one, commanding anci¬ 
ent Sarasvati Valley". [f.jl.J?. 1959-60 : 31-32]. 

The earlier excavations of Ghosh at Tarkhanwala Dera 
[TKWDi (Harappan site) and Chak 86 (Painted Grey ware site) 
have further added to the chronology of Kajaathan. The Harappan 
occupation at Tarkhanwala Dero started right on the natural soil, 
but at Chak 36 two clay deijosits intervened between the natural 
soil and the Painted Grey Ware levels indicating that the latter ap¬ 
peared on the site much later than the Harnppans, the time gap 
being represented by the two clay de))Osits. [Ghosh 1052 : 37fl. 

According to (^hosh trial excavation at Sothi indicated that 
the Harappa culture was followed by Sothi Cultui^e. Since the ex¬ 
cavations were essentially exploratory and confined to a limited 
area and the site being mostly a single culture one, the relative 
position of this culture is not very clear. Sankalia^s assumption 
that Sothi ware is a " perhaps degraded ‘ varient ’ of Malwa ware ’’ 
[Sankalia 3062 : 821 does not hold good in as much as some of the 
forms and painted designs now show antecedent features. 

The excavations at Rer revealed that the Painted Grey Ware 
culture was followed by the Rangmahal culture of the historical 
Period. Thus?, a chronological succession is established by these 
sites. 

The excavations at Ahar by Agarwal levealed a 20* thick de¬ 
posit of chalcolithic culture characterized by the use of black-and- 
red ware with white paintings. In the lowest phase, the fabric is 
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coaree though the vases are polished externally. In the middle 
phase the vases are polished both exteniially and internally. A 
large number of them are painted usually in white, (but sometimes 
black) pigment with patterns showing parallel lines and dots. In 
the hnal phase the ware is further devolved and a black-on-red 
ttainted ware is introduced. Such forms as the dlsh-ou'Standt corru¬ 
gated stem, long necked jars are comparable to Nagda I, NavdatoU 
nia, Bahai, Rangpur HA, IIB I Fig. 3], On the basis of the availabi¬ 
lity of blach-and-red ware of Ahar type at NavdatoU in Period HI a, 
the ware can be dated to circa 1500 B.C. The other associated ceramic 
industry is a brown ware, painted with black designs executed on 
whitish and yellowish surface. A coarse grey ware has also been 
found. A comparative study of the designs of black-and-red ware 
with Fainted Grey Ware can be envisaged [Thapar in iIf.jS./.A. 
11155-57 : 11]. Plain red ware with incised designs on the shoulder 
has also been found. This is also available at Giltmd. The other 
finds ai'e microliths, fluted cores, bouses of mud and stone ships. 
The last occupation of the site related to the early historical or the 
Kusban period represented by a plain red ware of known shapes 
like lids, miniature jars, votive lamps etc. 1354-55 : 15). 

The recent excavations carried out under Sank alia at Ahar 
have further added to our knowlcf^e and have shown three phases 
of chalcoUthic culture followed by a historical one. Period I is 
divisible as lA, IS, and IC ' on the basis of ceramic industries 
Black-and-red, painted ware is available right from the beginning 
to the close of the sub-periods. The carinated bowls occur only 
in Phase IC. A painted black on red ware is also available. What 
(ionuection it has with the Malwa ware cannot be said at present. 
In the present excavation the painted bulT wai% and the slipped 
ware are available in phase lA and IB. “The other early exotic 
wares like the fine tan orange and chocolate wares with stone like 
fabric consisting principally of shallow dishes (on stand ?) with 
slightly in turned rim and deep groove below at the junction of 
the rim and the base is not so far known ". Sankalia has pointed 
out that " one bowl in greyish fabric on a hollow tall base reminds 
one of a similar goblet at Tepe Hissar. The bottle like vessel in 
grey ware is reminiscent of a similar form in Hissar H ”, On the 
basis of Jorwe ware, Ahar IB can be equated with Navdatoli HIC 
snd Ahar IC to Navdatoli n ui on the ground of Lustrons Red Ware. 
The early inhabitants were using pounding balls. The use of cop¬ 
per Is indicated by a sheet of copper end celts. The present exca¬ 
vation has not yielded any microliths. This culture is available 
upto 4th century B.C. when iron aiTowbeads appear along with the 
Northern Black Polished Ware [Sankalia 1962 (a) : 1-16]. 

(Table HI). 
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The excavations at Gilund (District Udaipur) brought to light 
a chalcoUtbic culture having black and red painted pottery which 
is found almost throughout the occupation and is comparable to 
Navdatoli lowest levels. A cream slipped ware with dancing figures 
painted on it found in the uppermost levels of Gilund is compara¬ 
ble to NavdatoU lower levels. Dish-on-stand, high necked jars, 
basins, cut spouts in red ware, lipped basin and vases with strap 
handle in the bnmished grey ware have been found, Black-on-red 
occurs in the upper levels and the polychrome ware in the lower le¬ 
vels, Incised designs are also found. Four structural periods 
ascribable to this phase have been identified. A baked brick wall 
over stone rubbles, found here with its return entrances and ramps 
may suggest a kiln ? Mud bricks measure 14’' x 6“ x 5”. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that outside the Harappa culture this size is avail- 
able at Gilund only at present. 

On the analogy of NavdatoU the Chalcolithic levels here are 
dated to circa 1500 B.C. or little earlier. This was followed by a 
period in which bowls and dishes in grey ware and pottery aacrib- 
able to Sunga Period is found. A sherd of the Painted Grey Ware 
found from the surface claims added attention [/.A./Z. 1^9-60 : 
4Sf|, It may be mentioned here that Chosla and Gondi lying at 
a distance of about 150 miles north east of Gilund have also yield¬ 
ed the Painted Grey Ware. 

GANGETIC PLAIN 

For obtaining a picture of the cultural sequence in the Gange- 
tic Plain the excavations at Alamgirpur, the copper hoards sites, 
Hastinapur and Kausambi, are noteworthy. 

The recent excavations at Alamgirpur (District Meerut) have 
shown that the Harappan culture extended up to this region [/.A.K. 
1958-59 * 53-54) (Pig. 4). Of course, it is clearly a late stage of 
the Harappa culture. Here in Period I, the pottery included dish- 
on-stand, goblet with pointed base, beaker, goblet with a concave 
neck and elongated b^, and shallow basins. These shapes are 
comparable to Harappa, Hangpur Ha, Lothal and Eupar L Designs 
are executed in black pigment over a red slipped surface. Simple 
bands, intersecting circles, plant and peacock are available in de¬ 
sign reportare. Blocked and hatched designs are also available. 
The gr^ti marks have affinity with Lothal II seals. Kiln-burnt 
bricks are in evidence ; large platters and troughs with open base 
have also been found as also beads of steatite and semi-precious 
stones. Terracotta cakes are met with in large numbers. Note¬ 
worthy are the textile impression on a potsherd and a terracotta 
bull. No evidence of seals, chert blades and systematic town-plan* 
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ning has been forthcoming. This period is followed by Painted 
Grey Ware folks after a break indicated by a weathered strata. 

At this stage it will not be out of place to mention that in 
Period I of Kausambi mud packed rampart, revetted externally with 
burnt bricks, bastions and towers, corbelled nnder^ground passage 
reminiscent of Hamppan architecture, have been found. In pottery 
a few types like a suspected goblet, dish-on-stand (?). beaker (?) 
and basin are according to Shartna comparable to Navdatoli IHB, C, 
D, Rangpur ITB* Ct III. Nevasa HI and Amra II. Besides these 
fX)S3iblc equations in ceramics and architecture, the late phase of 
the Painted Grey Ware is also available. The defences bad been 
built in two structural phases earlier than the appearance of the 
Painted Grey Ware. This is an Liiteresting phase in Indo-Gangetic 
region and needs further investigation for a definite evidence 
[Sharma 1&60 : 6-7 ; 60^3. Fig. 9-10]. 

A large number of copper hoardSp consisting of celts, bar celts, 
shouldered celts^ rings, hatched type, double edge harpoons, anthro' 
pomorphic figures, antennae swords and spear heads (Fig. 3) have 
been found in the Gangetic region [iAl 1&51 ; 20-39]. 

Copper axe also occurs at Mohenjo daro, socketed axe at Shahi 
Tump, tmnniop celt at Shalozan and fan hilted sword from Fort 
Munixj^ On the analogy of Western Asia, Heine Geldern built the 
theory that these might be asESoeiated with the Arj^ans and their 
migration [Heine Geldem 1936 i 87-1151. While Piggot agreed 
earlier with Geldem but later declared their association with the 
vestiges of the Harappan nrfugees [Piggot 1944 ; 173-82]. Recent- 
fy Lai made a systematic study of these tools and showed that these 
have no affinity with western Asian complex. The simple charac¬ 
ter of fiat celts can he no criterion for correlations. Shouldered 
celts are available mostly in U.P,, Bihar and Bengal. .These have 
an Eastern Affinity, Lai has observed that bar celts may ha^ve de¬ 
veloped from stone bar oelts as found at Bana Asurla. Piggot s 
assertion that these might have developed from long celts of Chanhu 
daro and Nal does not seem probable. Harpoons found in copper 
hoards cannot he assciciated with the Magdalaman because the 
Indian examples ai^ far removed in time and space. Barbed airow- 
heads and harpoons are functionally diflerent. Lai has pointed 
Out that on the basis of Ghomargur and Laknnia, District Miirapur, 
cave-paintings, where harpoon headed poles are shown in hunting 
scenes, the origin of harpoon is indicated in the Gangetic Plain. 
Riaga are confined to the Gangetic Plain. It may he noted here 
that the copper antennae sword found at KaUur has been shown 
affinity wiUi bronze ^ord from Koban culture in Caucasia, The 
Indian sword has the hilt and the blade in one cast while the Koban 
sword has hilt and blade in two portions and jointed. It is made of 
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bionze while the Indian example is of copper and thus has an Indian 
origin. 

Who were these people who used copper hoards ? To find a 
clue, Lai excavated at Raj pur Parsu and Bisauli, the two copper* 
hoard sites. No copper implement was found, but significantly, 
a few sherds of the ochre coloured pottery were duly recovered from 
the excavations. Again at Bahadarabad from where a large num¬ 
ber of copper implements weie found during a canal digging, strati¬ 
fied excavation yielded ochre coloured pottery, but no copper imple¬ 
ments. The few types recognised in pottery included i.e., sqimttish 
dish-on-stand, pedestailed cups and wide basins. At Hastinapur 
this potteiy was found rniderlying the deposits of the Painted Grey 
Ware. The sherds are very few in number and were again without 
any association of copper. 

The aforesaid study leads to the following conclusion :— 

1) The copper hoai'd people were occupying the Gangetic 
Plain 1 

2) The evidence of Hastinapur suggests that they preceded 
the Aryans, assumes that the Painted Grey Ware is as¬ 
sociated with Arj'ans ; and 

3> The dish-on-stand may suggest a mutual contact with 
the late Harappa culture ? 

It may be mentioned here that the recent explorations at Man- 
pur and Bhatpura I District Bulundshahr, Uttar Pradesh 1 have 
provided noteworthy evidence of the ochre coloured pottery and its 
afiSnity with the late Harappa. The case is, therefore, getting more 
strength [Sharma I9fil i 54]. 

The excavations at Hastinapur [Lai 1954-55, lOf], as already 
pointed out that in its earliest Phase i.e.. Period I, yielded ochre 
coloured pottery. After a lapse of time the Painted Grey Ware 
people settled on the site. (Fig. 4). 

The abandonment of site is visible due to floods after Period 
n and Northern Black Polished Ware and associated ware culture 
appears in Period m. Punehmarked coins and uoiriscribed cast 
coins are available at this level. Period IV has Mathura, Yaudheya 
and Kushana coins, stamped pottery and pottery similar to Rang- 
mahal culture. Period V has yielded coins of Balban and Muslim 
glazed ware. 

The most important contribution of Hastinapur is the disco¬ 
very of the Painted Grey Ware which needs elaborate treatment 
here. This Ware is prepared from a well lavigated clay, is thin 
in section and shows a well-burnt surface. The types represented 
are mainly straight sided bowls and dishes with incurved sides and 
saggar or convex bases. These shapes arc available throughout 
a deposit of 7 ft. On the grey surface arc painted linear and dotted 
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patterns before firing. On the outer surface grcnp of oblique stro- 
kea below the rim-lwjid are of the commonest designs. Intersecting 
tines, rows of dots and dashes, p oups of wavy lines, aym* 

bols, concentric semi-circles, sigmas, concentric semi-circles with 
radiating rows of two lines each and hooks emerging from a semi¬ 
circle or from a vertical line fonn the design scheme. On the inner 
surface of the dishes appear spirals, group of circles, intersecting 
chains, scalloped concentric circles, etc. A brownish red-ware is 
also associated with the Painted Grey Wai'e. The designs are 
executed in chocolate or on deep black. Walls of mud and mud 
bricks, fragmentary burnt bricks are also available in these Icvela. 
Other finds include copper arrowhead, nail pai^r, antimony rod, 
glass bangles, terracotta animal figui'ines, feeding cups, bone styli. 
Charred grains of rice and bones of horse and pig provide the paleo- 
botanical and osteological evidence. Tv'o iron slags are available 
in the uppermost levels of this Period. 

Excavations and explorations in the Gangetic Valley, Panjab 
and Rajasthan, have brought to light Painted Grey Ware of Hasti- 
napur II (PI, ni) type and this has helped a lot in establishing a 
chronologica) sequence. The excavations at Alamgirpur provided 
a fine stratigraphical chronology and confirmed that Painted Grey 
Ware is posterior to the Harappa culture. A similar sequence '? also 
available at excavations at Kotla Nihang and Rupsr in Pan jab and 
Chak 86 in Rajasthan. At Alamgirpur, Fainted Grey Ware (Period 
m is available along with the plain grey ware and the black 
slipped ware. The percentage of Painted Grey Ware is, no doubt, 
low which may perhai^s indicate a iate phase. The designs and 
shapes in the Painted Grey Ware are wholly similar to Hastinapur. 
The black-,tnd-red ware bowls with deep convex edgfe are also avail¬ 
able here though not found at Hastinapur H. In Hastinapur II 
only two iron slags are available in the upper levels but at Alamgir¬ 
pur veiy well formed iron objects are associated with the Painted 
Grey Ware, pointing a full knowledge of this wonder metal during 
that period. Iron is not reported from the Painted Grey Ware levels 
at Rupar. The evidence Of iron is scanty at Hastinapur. It is 
ixi^ible, therefore, that iron comes in full use in the late phase of 
Painted Grey Ware. Iron is also not associated with the Painted 
Grey Ware sites in Rajashtan. If there was any movement of the 
Painted Grey Ware people from west to east such a distribution of 
iron may turn out to be significant. It will be of interest to record 
here that in Nagda n, Eran H, and Ujjain 1 iron appears for the 
first time. Thus the antiquity of iron is pushed back to at least 
80().750 B.C. The lowest levels of Ahichchhatra have also yielded 
Painted Grey Ware. At Kaiisambi, Painted Grey Ware seems to 
have reached slightly late and as already pointed out by Sharma, 
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it is available after tbe second structural phase of the defences 
[Sherma 1960: Bfi-59. TO-TIJ. Designs on the sherds found aro 
corapaiablc to Hastinapur. Rupai- and Alamgirpw. Black-an^red 
ware is also found here. Painted designs in this Ware const, o 
dots, circles of doU, hoiTzontal incisions, groups filled white-colour 
horiaontal lines etc. A stylized human figure in one piece is avail¬ 
able. Some types of Painted Grey Wane continue to occur in the 
earliest phase of the Northern Black Polished Ware and there is ^ 
overlap. The excavations at Sravasti also yield this sequence, hi 
view of these, it seems that Painted Grey Ware though it had an 
early beginning at Hastinapur. i.e., 1100 B.C. continued up to the 
wake of the historical period, as suggested by Kausambi and Sra¬ 
vasti excavations. In all the sites of the Panjab and Upper Ganga 
Basin Painted Grey Ware is followed Northern Black Polished 
Ware nrhich ushers the historical period. From our point of view, 
this is an important factor in the chronology. 

The aforesaid evidence has su^ested that in the Gangetic Plain 
(as also at Rajasthan and Pan jab) Painted Grey Ware Is later than 
the late Harappa culture and ochre coloured pottery. It is avmlable 
in almost all the ^tes mentioned in the Maltablmrata and in the 
Ghaggar and Sarasvati Valleys on the banks of which Aryans 
lived. The reference to floods in Mahabharata tallies with the 
stratigi’aphical evidence at Hastinapur. On these grountte, Lai has 
surmized that it would be Quite possible to associate Painted Grey 
Ware with the Aryans. Lai has further suggested that Painted 
Grey Ware and plain gi'ey ware is available in Greece to Seistan 
via Iran and is broadly assignable to second millennium B,C. With¬ 
in this range also falls the Boghazkoy inscription mentioning the 
Aryan Gods (1360 B.C.). This may indicate an Aryan speaking 
movement. On the basis of the literary and archaeological evid¬ 
ence Lai postulated the problem of asertbing Painted Grey Ware to 
Aryans (Lai 1954-55 : 147-150]. 

In the Gangetic plain Painted Grey Ware is followed by the 
Northern Black Polished Ware and we reach the dawn of the histo¬ 
rical times, (Table HI). 

EASTERN INDIA 

The non-geometrtc microliths, a survival of the Mesolithic com¬ 
plex found in the Chhota Nagpur area introduce ua to the protn- 
historic culture in East India. 

The recent trial excavation at Kuchai, District Mayiirbhanj 
tThapar 1961 : 7], Orissa has revealed a non geometric mkrolithic 
horizon similar to Birbhanpur fLal 1958 : 4-48], followed by a neo¬ 
lithic culture. For the first time neoliths along with a coarse gritty 
red w'are have been found in the excavations. Stratigraphically 
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speaking, the results of these excavations are significant. 

A large number of polished stone axes have been ^llected in 
eastern India. Recently, Dani (1960), Lai (1953), Krishnaswami 
(1958) and Allchin (1962) made a systematic study of these tools. 
Aecoiding to Lai these stone axes are different from those found 
in the southern areas. The eastern axes are characterized by a 
L-epezoidal or rectangular section while the southern stone 
have a lenticular or oval sections. The technique of flaking in both 
is different. Eastern stone axes have the characteristic shouldered 
type which is absent in Southern polished stone axe complex. 

(PJ. IV). . . ^ ■ 

Fi‘om Assam hills* five varieties of bocs have been found, i.e.p 
curvilinear^ bifacially ground medLan edgCp unifaciaUy ground edge 
type, faceted hoe with side notchesT shouldered hoe or spade shap¬ 
ed celt having prolonged butt in to tenon. These shouldered hoes 
are available in India, Bmmiaj Indo-China and South-east Asia. ^ A 
rare type of splayed axe^ a long thin axe* oval to lenticular in section 
with rounded butt has been found in Garo hills- A grooved ham* 
mer stone from Tejpur is worth metitioning. Chisels from Singh* 
bhum, and Jaugadh, shouldered celts fi*om Ehil Barh+ Bongra and 
Manbhmn Mayurbhanj^ Central India up to the mouth of Godavari 
are available- Hammer atones and dabbers are available from 
Manbhum. Wedges chisels, i>erforaled tools, shouldered hoes and 
Burmesse shouldered celts are available from Chhota Nagpur [Krish- 
naswami 1950 : 18-19]. Besides, bar celts are available from Ban 
.\suria, Jashpur, Thakurani, DaspaJlai Sitabhanji and the Santal 
Pargana, in Bihar. These are analogous to Malayan type. Lai 
has found in half a dozen of these sites a coarae brown ware which 
he thinks might be associated with the stone axes. The associa¬ 
tion of this ware has been stratigraphically confirmed by recent ex* 
cavation at Kuchai mentioned above ► The Tamluk excavations 
have revealed a ‘ scanty assortment of neolithic celts and an ill 
fired pottei'j'^ [ Wheeler 1959 : 1351- 

Lai has t>olnted out that stone axe cultures were followed by 
co]>perhoards with a considerable overlap in between the two* Cer* 
tain celt both in stone and metal axe available e^g-^ bar celts 

and shouldered celtSn The copijcr hoard sites are Mami, Bargunda, 
Tamajurip Bhagrapir and Dunria [Lai 1953 : 91-981. 

No connected sequence from the ncoiithk to the appearance 
of the Black^and-Red ware has so far been available. The recent 
discovery of black-and-red ware and microlitbs at Rajar Dipi, Dist* 
rict Burdwan, West Bengal may offer an tnleresting clue [I-A.R. 
1959-60 ; p. 67]. Black-and-Red \vare is found prior to the Nor¬ 
thern Black Polished Ware at Jaugada, Sonepur and Siaupalgarh. 
The fixed point in the chronology of eastern India is still (up to to- 
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day) is the appearance of the Northern Black Polished Ware at 
Rajgir, Vaisali, SLsupalgarh [Lai 1949 : 62f] and Tamluk. [Table 
inj. 


MALWA AND MAHARASHTRA 

The recent excavations at Nagda, Maheshwar, Navdatoli, Tri- 
puri, Eran, Kaundinyaptir, Prakash, Bahah Daimabad, Nasik, Jorwe 
and Nevasa have shown that during the protobistoric period the 
chalcolithic folks settled on the black cotton soil and the people 
were using the black-and-red ware which at a later period showed 
contacts with Northern Black Polished Ware* Broadly speaking, 
the chalcolithic cultures of Central India and Maharashtra evolve 
out of four influences. IThapar 1957 : 21 ; Mittre 1962 : 29*30]. 

1) The crested ridge technique of its mieroliths and a few 
[lainted motifs on the pottery and dish^on-stand forms and same 
species of wheat indicating Havappan influences. (Fig. 5). 

2) The b1ack-and*red painted pottery linking it with Ahar 
culture of Rajasthan. 

3) The Iranian contacts indicated by some pottery forms 
ai'ailable at Navdatoli. 

4) When the chalcolithic culture Impinged on the neolithic 
cultures of Deccan and South, the neolithic burnished grey ware 
and polished stone axes also came into it. 

The black-and'fed pottery of the succeeding phases connects 
the chalcolithic culture in some form wnth the raegalithic cultures 
of South India and Painted Grey Ware of Ihe Gangetic plain. Of 
course, the matter has to be investigated further. 

The excavations at Maheshwar and Navdatoli have given a 
complete sequence which at present guides the chronology of the 
Malwa region [Sackalia etc. 1958 ; Subbarao ; 151-52 ; l,A.R. 
1958*59 : 2 j 1.A.R, 1959-60 : 32-33). At Navdatoli, the chalcolithic 
cultm-e Period m starts on the black cotton soil and has four phases 
showing important links with Gujarat, Gangetic plain and the Dec- 
can. [Table n and TV]. 

In Phase A the Chalcolithic people lived in round and square 
huts as suggested by postlioles, and ate wheat, pulses and grams. 
A microUthic industry having crested i-idge technique is found 
here. In this phase there has been three main ceramic traditions 
(a) white slipped ware represented by a shallow dish with broad 
flat rim and stand and a high concave sided bowls earinated at the 
waist, resembling those found at Slalk in Iran (PL V). A band 
of running antelopes and groups of dancing human figures are found, 
fb) Malwa ware — a pale red slipped ware — painted in black on 
the I'Cd slipped surface. The dancing human figures also occur at 
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Na^da I and Togau. (c) The black and red painted ware of the 
Ahar fabric represented by bowls. Tliis related it to sites like 
Gilund and Nagda where this ware has also been found, A copper 
celt having a crescentic edge and shoulder shows affinity with the 
Gangetic plain culture of copper hoard using people. In Phase B 
black-and>red ware disappears, Malv/a ware, black-on-red with a 
thick red slip is found. The concave bowls and basins connect it 
with the Deccan. 

In Phase C appearance of the coarse well-fired ware of the 
Jorwe type along with a variety of Malwa red ware is available. 
In Phase D Lustrous Red Ware comparable to Rangpur II C and HI 
and Jorwe type spouted vessels and carinated bowls occur. The 
carbon-dating for the lowest levels of Navdatoli is 1457+127 B.C- 
and for the upper levels is 1294 + 135 B-C. At Maheabwar the chal- 
colithic culture is followed by the black-and-red ware and the Nor- 
Ihera Black Polished Ware. Thus, Maheshwar and Navdatoli pro¬ 
vide a chronometric basis for the protohistoric sequence In western 
and central India and other associated sites. 

It will be worthwhile to mention here that most of the Navdatoli 
designs and types in Malwa Ware and black and ware micro- 
liths and copper occur at Nagda I also. Microliths having crested 
ndge technique are also met with here. A few intrusive ( ?> shreds 
of the fine fabric with cream or light brown slip having thick bands 
are unique at Nagda I (LA.if. 1955-56 : 14]. Nagda has yielded 
good evidence of the use of sun-burnt bricks in structures. None 
of the chalcolithic sites of Malwa and Maharashti'a has revealed 
this aspect of the architecture. [Banerjee 1957 : 10]. However, 
sun-baked bricks are available at Gilund {District Udaipur, Rajas¬ 
than) ri-A*f2. 1969-60: 41-46]. The recent excavations at Manoti 
(District Mandasor) in Period I have also yielded black-on-red 
ware with painting on the inner surface comparable to Nagda and 
Ahar, a red ware with paintings in black, a spouted bowl of Mahe- 
fihwar type, and a few other shapes are comparable to late Lothal 
phase ? At Nagda, Period n has black-and-red ware and iron 
\I A.R. 1D55-56 : 14 J. This is followed by Northern Black Polished 
Ware and associated types in Period HI. Here it may be noted that in 
Ujjain Period I, we get black-and-red ware with a double slipped 
ware represented by convex sided dishes and cordoned bowls, and 
iron objects recalling affinities with Painted Grey and Associated 
Wares found at Kausambi [Fig. 6]. A sherd of the Painted Grey 
Ware, of degenerate variety, has been also found from the core of 
the mud rampart built by black-and-red ware using people [/.A./S. 
1957-58 : 37-381. This may suggest a link with the Gangetic plain 
between 750 B.C. and 500 B.C. The excavations at Tripuri (Dis¬ 
trict Saugar) also showed the evidence of cfaalcolithic culture in 
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its earliest phase followed by the culture of the historic period 
iDikshit 1955 : 18-19]. Recently cacavated site at Eran, District 
Saugar, Madhya Pradesh [I.A.R. 1Q€0'61 : 17] has also confirmed 
a chalcolitbic horizon, in Period 1 which has mlcrolitbs, black-and- 
red, thick grey ware, black-on-red ware comparable to Nagda and 
Maheshwar ; thin grey ware, coarse grey ware with white paintings, 
grey ware painted in light red pigment with linear designs, terra¬ 
cotta animal figures, beads and small pieces of copper. Like Nagda 
black-on-red continues here till the dawn of iron in Period H. Again 
at Kaundanpur (District Amai'avati) Maharashtra a chalcolithic 
culture is anticipated by the occurrence of some painted sherds. 
Tripuri, Eran and Kaundanpur mark presently the eastern bound- 
dary of the chalcolithic cultures. (Table IK}, 

In Mahai-ashtra, the excavation at Piakash U-A,R, 1954-55 : 
13], situated at the confluence of Tapti and Gomai rivers revealed 
the following sequence. In Period I, the chalcolithic culture is 
repi^sented by black-on-red painted pottery, showing diamonds, 
crisscross wavy lines, ladder pattern and animal motifs- High 
necked jars, dishes with clubbed rim and rising sun designs, are 
comparable to Navdatoli, There are sherds of thin bui'tiished grey 
ware having white designs, Thicker gr^ ware comparable 
to Brahmagiri lA, Daimabad 1 and Bahai lA are also met wth. 
The fine wai-e which is grey outside and black ins>ide, sometimes 
painted with white designs is unique. Vessels with short clubbed 
rim connect it with Nasik-Jorwe, Again incised ware is compar¬ 
able to Navdatoli. In addition a few sherds of the Lustrous Red 
Wai'e and one sherd of the A bar fabric were also found. This 
chalcolithic phase is followed, of course, after a break, by black-and 
red ware and iron (14 ft. deposit). In the last stage of this phase. 
Northern Black Polished Ware is available. Once again, like Nagda 
and Ujjain black-and-red ware precedes Northern Black Polished 
Ware and gives a link in the chronology of Maharashtra- 

The sequence at Bahai and Tekwada further makes the picture 
clear [l.A,R, 1956-57 : 17-18]. Bahai has five phases of occU]^* 
tion : Period I (further subdivided as lA & IB) is chalcolithic ; with 
period n, black-and-red ware and iron using follts come in ; Period 
III shows black-and-red ware with Northern Black Polished Ware. 
After a break the site is again occupied in Period IV followed by 
Period V, which do not fall within the scope of this paper. In 
Period lA, jars of thick grey ware sometimes with ochre painted 
lids, handmade jars with incised and oblique designs, criss cross 
lines, designs of dots and chain are available. Microlithic blades 
are also available. This phase is comparable to Brahmagiri lA, 
In Period IB, wheel-made pottery, painted with a variety of desi^s 
is seen. Some sherds of the Lustrous Red Ware may show affinity 
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with Rangpur nC and HI, In the upper levels of this phase, carinat- 
ed bowls and spouted vessels of Nasik-Jonve t>-pe appear* Burnish¬ 
ed grey and black ware having oblique paintinga in white may re¬ 
mind one of Navdatoli and PraJsash. Parailehsided blades of agate 
and jasper axe also available. To this phase are also related some 
burials. The accompanying potteiy of the buriaJa is very inter^t- 
ing. A red slipped ware painted in black with curvilinear design 
fonning a shell pattern and on the other oecurs along with deep 
bowls of apparent megalithic tyi>e in black-and-red ware. Aftsr 
a break, this; phase is followed by Period n where black-and-rcd 
ware and iron come into full use^ 

The sequence of Chaicolithic cuJtum has also been confirmed 
at Daimabad. a site situated on the left bank of the river Girna 
[lA^R, 15-17]. Here in Phase At the Chaicolithic folks settled on 
black cotton soil and used thick grey ware similar to Btahmagiri 
lA, large globular urns with flared rlniSp basins with slightly out 
turned rim, lids painted with red ochre* The potteiy is wheel-:^de; 
troughs have applied decoratioi:ts* The jar having panelled jungle 
scene and a dish-on-stand, though foiuid on surface, are also ascril^ 
able to this period according to Deshpande* Malwa ware is 
also found here. Besides, microliths of chalcedony and agate and 
pointed butt axes along with extended bumai are available in this 
Phase* In Phase E. Malwa ware continues but Daimabad ware is 
also there. Subspherical bowls, tubular spouts, short necked haruiw 
are there. Paintings include geometric patterns and designs of 
dogs and goats. Beads of semi-precious stones, f aience, microliths, 
fluted cores and copper pin and knife are worth the tnention. In 
Phase C Jorwe ware occurs having the chai^acteristic concave sided 
bowls and funnel shaped high necked jars. Microliths, beads and 
querns form the other cultural equipment* While Daimabad 1 
shares the features of stone axe culture of Brahmagtri lA and 
Sangankallu HE. Bahai lA. it has Malwa ware at the earliest 
phase, thus indicating the influences from central Indi^ I^ike 
Na^'datoli Prakash and Bahai in its closing chapter Nasik-Jo^e 
ware appears bringing the end of the chaicolithic cullure at dren 
1100 B.C. 

At Nasik the earliest phase U characterized by lunates. trapezes 
and parallel-sided blades along with ochre washed ajid orange co¬ 
loured pottery both wheel-made and hand-made. Occasionally 
painted with red or black. Spouted vessels arc also available* 
These occur at Navdatolip Bahai. Daimabad. Large reund bottom- 
©d vessels are also met with. After a weathered Ivorian the p ace 
was inhabited by black-and-red, Northern Black Polished Ware and 
iron using people. For the present study these two earlier horizons 
are pertinent. At Jotwe which is a single perod chaicolithic site, 
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wheel'inade and hand>inade sijccimens of carinated bowls and spout¬ 
ed vessels, very typical of this site, already discussed earlier^ are 
available [Sankalia 1955J. The six Snt axes found here may re- 
(Resent ‘ a hang over from Indus or sub-Indus culture of the north 
west coast’ [Wheeler 1959 : 147]. 

Another single culture site of the chalcolithic period is Chan- 
doli (Diatrict Poona) [/.A.iJ, 1&60-G1 ; 26-27], Here the Jorwe 
ware, plain grey ware, Malwa ware, cream sUp{>ed ware and black- 
and-red ware have been found. According to ^nkalia the last two 
are non-avaliable at Nevasa which is a signlhcant thing. Chandoli 
has yielded besides other copper objects, a dagger having leaf shap¬ 
ed, mid ribbed blade long antannae and tang which is first of its 
type in India. Chisels and celt are also worth mention. Hugo 
querns and anvils along with balls are available. It may be men¬ 
tioned here that in all chatcolithic sites only saddle querns are 
available. Find of polished celt of dolerite confirms si mi l a r phase 
at the Deccan and southern chalcolithic sites. A terracotta bottle 
in the form of a bull with applied hump, tail and legs is remarkable 
and is comparable to theriomorphic vessels available from Hisaar 
and Stalk. Like Nevasa here also urn hurlaJs (twenty-four in num¬ 
ber) have been found. Here the " skeletons which are mostly out* 
side the jars bore burn marks on the face and skull — a feature not 
observed at Nevasa ”, 

The sequence at Nevasa has five phases beginning with the 
stone age [Sankaiia etc. 19€0]. Phase III which is chalcolithic is 
characterised by pointed butt axes, chisel, edge in trap, hammer 
stone, slingstones, mlcroliths of chalcedony involving created ridge 
technique copper and bronze beads and hooks and chisel. Large 
storage jars and burials urns are handmade. Bowls with concave 
rim and rounded base and spouted vessels with flaring rim of Jorwe 
type are found. Graffiti figure of a man, painted peepal leaves, geo- 
mertic patterns, animal designs, some of which stylized are also 
found in the pottery. A pottery basically similar to Jorwe ware 
in fabric having thick orange to red slip like Malwa ware, sm all 
bowls with pronouncedly concave sides, resulting in a sharp carina- 
tion at the waist ” producing a shape reminiscent of A bar black- 
and-red ware with white paintings ”, a bowl with high concave sides 
and cari nation at the base comparable to such shapes in cream ware 
at Navdatoli are interesting finds. Five types of burials (extend¬ 
ed and urn) have been found (Sankaiia etc. 1960 : 23-331. Nevasa 
has provided a good chronology. Here also the neolithic clement 
in tools and pottery of Brahmagiri lA on one side and presence of 
the Nasik Jorwe elements on the other side are noticed. The chal¬ 
colithic phase here as at Prakash is also followed by black-and-red 
ware and the Northern Black Polished Ware. (Table IV), 
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SOUTHERN INDIA 

A large collection of neoliths was made from the Bcllai^ Dia- 
tiict by Bruce Foote, Knox, Richard, Jardine and Gometz. 
made a systematic study of these tools and brought to h^t 
working techniques, i.e., Qakiug. grinding, and pecking. The 
consist of axes, adsea chopping tools, chisels, wedges, 
grindera. hammei-s etc. [Allchin 1957]. ICrishnaswatny thinks 
that the Kamatak polished stone industry was locally developed 
as it originates from crude post palaeolithic Im^^oUthic) flake 
industiy absorbing dominant parallel-sided blade industry [K^shna- 
swamy 196S ; 14]. Worman'a contention of its eastern origin is 
not acceptable [Wormati 1949: 181-2011 and Lnl has also ^pointed 
oat to the basic difference between eastern and southern Neolithic 
complex [Lai 1953; 101-1021. 

The excavations at Sangankallu i-evealed (Subbarao : 

9-11] that Phase Ha baa the characteristic feature of ha^ung polish¬ 
ed stone axes, oval or lenticular in section pale grey hand-made 
Iiotiery represented by jai^ of flaring rim internally carmated glo¬ 
bular body and querns. A weakening microbthic facie is also 
able. This phase of Sangankallu is comparable to Piklibal Pha^ 
lA and Nagarjunakonda where neolithic burials have been fojmd. 
The neolithic evidence from Nagavjunakonda suggests stone 
cd axes in diffeiTcnt stages of manufacture. The typical too ° ® 

industry is a hoe or pick chise. Along with it the a^ociated 
burnished grey ware and pale brownish red ware are found [ 
dararajan 1958 : 99-1101. Evidence of pit dwelling is also there 
iSarkar 1961 : 49-51]. Disc drculai- beads of shell i>aste snd 
steatite have been noticed. One important factor in the neo i ic 
complex of Nagarjunakonda iieccntly brought out by Sarkar, is ^e 
association of quartzite flakes with the neolithic deposits, besid^ 
microliths. This tradition seems to be a continuity of an early 
facies and a necessary appendage of the neolithic culture of Nagar¬ 
junakonda fSarkar 1962 : 227]. The excavations at cinder moumfe 
at Utnoor have given a date of 4120 yrs. B.P. i 150 which Allchin 
feels is the date for early occupation and according to him occupa¬ 
tion ends there by Circa 1280 B.C. Allchin's A1 and A2 wares are 
available here along with their painted and incised varien * 
ware occurs in great fre<iuency here while it is limited to lower 
Neolithic tIA) levels at PikUhal. The pottery in question is very 
well comparable to Brahmagiri, Piklihal, Sangankallu na. ^ 
cream slipped painted sherds may show contact with nort y 
assemblagesUsed flake of basalt, beads, stone 
querns are also available from the excavation [Allchm 1961 : 

47 - 49 ]* 

The excavation at Piklihal has yielded valuable evidence. The 
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iower neolithic phase (lA) here is comparable to Sangankallu Ha, 
Brahmagiri Stone Axe Culture la, Nagarjunakonda on the ground 
of ceramics and other associated finds. Terracotta bull figurine 
and " legged stand of A3 " are quite characteristic of this phase 
besides ground axes and a blade industry. In the upper neolithic 
phase (IB) A3 ware disappears and " A4 and A5 wares have a in¬ 
creased frequency besides the availability of copper. This phase, 
according to Allchin, is comparable to Bahai LA, Jorwe, Prakash I. 
The find of painted sherd of A B ware leads Allchin to associate it 
with the chalcolithic folks at the end of tipper neolithic (IB) at 
Piklihal [Allchin 1960 : 32-62, 133-132, xvil. 

The recent excavations at T. Narslpur (Mysore) brought to 
Eight a Neolithic phase associated with stone celts and burnished 
grey ware having ochre paintings. In this a footed tj^ is worth 
the mention. Besides, incised ware has been also found. This 
phase has been followed by a chalcolithic culture in which a sherd 
of the Jorwe ware in a debased fabric has been reported. Finally 
the Megalithic Black and Red Ware comes at the site 1959- 

60]. 

The excavations at Brahmagiri brought to light a Neolithic 
Chalcolithic complex in Period I '(lA and IB) followed by megali¬ 
thic culture [ Wheeler 1948 ; 232f ], Sangankallu Phase UB is compar¬ 
able to Brahmagiri stone axe culture. At Brahmagiri, stone axe cul¬ 
ture lA and IB is separated by a sterile layer. The Brahmagiri stone 
axe culture is throughout characterised by polished pointed butt axes 
of trap associated with microlifhs of semi-precious material. The 
earlier examples have a dominantly lenticular section. They lived 
in huts, of which postholes have been found. The pottery is in¬ 
variably hand-made, besides coarse grey ware, incised iJOttery and 
painted pottery is also available. Painted sherds have curved lines 
and conventionalised plant pa items. EIxtended and um burials 
have been found. The burial urns of IB are coarse, mottled, hand¬ 
made. The typical type is the jar of globular body. Dared rim and 
rounded base. Similar pots have been found from Bahai, Daima- 
bad, Piklihal, Nevasa and Maski. Lipiied spouts in dull grey ware, 
funnel spouts in black warn have been found. A bronze and two 
copper rod.s and a ring are available from IB Period. 

As referred to earlier, there is a sterile deposit between lA 
and IB phases of Period I, It is quite possible that in Phase lA 
the indigenous neolithic folks came in toueb with the chalcolithic 
people as suggested by incised and pmnted pottery and after that 
the contact was lost and thus no incised and i>ainted pottery is 
found in Phase IB. 

At Sangankallu in phase IIB identical material [Subbarao 
1948: 9-11] as found at Brahmagiri is available. At both the 
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places the Stone Axe Culture is followed by the megalithlc cultures. 

At Mask! the sequence is more interesting. Period I is repre¬ 
sented by ribbon Aake blades and assymetrical flakes [Thapar 1957 : 
lOffJ. The pottery is generally wheel-made with few handmade 
examples. The burnished grey ware types in pottery include glo¬ 
bular jars of flared rim similar to Brahmagiri, Sangankallu, Nasik 
and Jorwe (type 22). Troughs of everted rim in dull red ware. 
Linear patterns are also painted on some sherds. Ehjll red is also 
available. From the surface pointed bntt axes have been collected 
which go with this phase. Spheroid balls of granite according to 
Krishnaswami may go with Navdatoli HI and Brahmagtri I. Thapar 
has suggested that the long blades found at Maski are reminiscent 
of Harappan tradition. The cylinder seal found shows contact with 
Sumer, and the burnished grey ware and polished axes may indi¬ 
cate its association with Brahmagiri Stone Axe Culture and Sangan- 
kallu IIB (Fig. 5). At Maski again the chaloolithic phase is fol¬ 
lowed by the megalithic culture. In this period the burials occur 
in (he habitation area itself and show inhumation of complete ske¬ 
leton in an extended position with the use of lime on the pit floor. 
In these circumstances are we to conclude that it may be the conti¬ 
nuance of the chalcolithic burial traditions ? It is an important 
aspect in the chronology and needs further investigation. (Table 
IV). 


CONCLUSION 

It will be seen from the foregoing that comparisons have been 
attempted on the basis of ceramics, other small finds, burials and 
architecture etc. Wherever the data is available, the relative posi* 
tioa of I'espective cultures has been en^^saged. In this connection 
it will be worthwhile to mention that a few problems need more 
anal;^ical study. For better understanding of a culture-complex 
and its various industries, it seems that recourse may be taken to 
horizontal dig wherever an index is available. It is alw'ays desir¬ 
able to study the various cultures in their maximum extant remains. 

One of the chief problems is the poaition of the black-and-red 
ware. As has been already referred to at various places, it is avail¬ 
able in the Harappan culture, jwst Harappan, Chsdcolithic cultures 
hi the Painted Grey Ware culture, prior to the historical period (in 
*:cntral India and Maharashtra) and in the iron using megalithic 
culture and has a wide distribution. The present knowledge of the 
black-and-red ware may support the hypothesis that it may belong 
to a single complex but its relation has to be determined. The 
connecting links, threads and patches are ascribable to Bahai TB 

Nagda H, a few shapes from Bahunipa and Nevasa. 

A^nothcr important point which is getting dearer is the asso- 
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ciation of ochre coloured pottery with late Harappa. The excava¬ 
tion at Bhatpur and Manpiira (District Balundshahr) may throw 
3ome light. 

In the central Indian chalcolithic complex the Iranian affinity 
is posing a link [PI. V]. Sankalia has brought to hght the Khurdi 
Copper-hoard from Rajasthan. Besides other implemetits, the 
channel spouted bowl offers great sunilarity with the type found 
at Naydatoli and Sialk, This find is vei'y valuable. More work in 
this direction may lead to extremely interesting results. (PI. VIA). 

Recently the neolithic phase of Kashmir has furnished evid¬ 
ence of pit-dwellings, the ova] (southern) and rectangular (eastern) 
cross-sectioned celtSK harvesters and bone tools are also available here. 
HivI this phase any connection with Eastern Asia ? It has to be in¬ 
vestigated. The position of the megaliths indicated by menhirs 
on the site still remains to be detennined by fm-ther work (PI IV 
& VIB). 

In the light of the above review it is hoped that some of the 
pi-oblems above would be solved and lacunae in our knowledge 
would be filled up by further work. 
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SCHtMATlC StCTlON ACROSS RUPAR. WOUND 195^ 



Schematic Section Across Alamgirpur Mound 1959 
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IniplemenU and other otiiKU from Copper Hoanl aitea: 1. sinthropomarphlc' 
figura from Sheorajpor; 2 and a. anVennac mwortl from Kalchgarhl * ^ 

harpooiu respecUvely from Sarthauh and BUauli; «, lins from Pandi; 7. hooked 
spoar-head from Sarthaulh 9, hatchet tparasai from SajthauU; 9. celt from 
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